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^ This article r in the for* of an interview, deals nith 
the statas and expected future of foreign language prograis in the 
nations schools and colleges, and in particular, Virginia's/ Despite ^ 
hearsay, enrollment in foreign language has regained fairly constant » 
in Virginia high schoods. French and Spanish have the highest 
enrollments, followed by Ger.iarf, although French has lost lore than 
20 percent of its enrollient. Fu«^ian enrollient has not obvious 
pattern and Latin is declining. In colleges and universities, 
enrollients i^ere noticeably affected by relaxation of language 
requirements, although nany schools still maintain a language 
requirement for entrance. Negative reports about declining foreign 
language programs are overstated, mostly because of the decline in 
French in Jti^ban language programs, vhich are losing academically 
oriented ^st udents to the suburbs, and because of the priority on 
basic si^H^ts. Changing trends in public attitudes and in business 
should anrct foreign language study in a positive nay, bovever. A 
graving spirit of natibnalism in. other coijntries is leading to 
increased use of language other than English for international 
business negotiation^. ACceptaince of languages other than English in 
the Onited States and improvement in the quality of instruction are 
also sources of encouragement. The article concludes vith some advice 
to students and a brief discussion of the changes in recent years in-^ 
FL teaching methodology and the challenges facing FL teachers today. 
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Foreign Languages: Don't Sell Them Short 

(Reprint of an article in Public Jd^^ 

Deoartment of EducatioiT^. 10^ no. 4, Winter 1V7d, pp. 10-13). 



In recent months numy ijue^ions have arisen con- 
cerK.ni; the status of jurei':i;y IcM^uu'^es in the schools 
and coUe?es. In this artlp^. Dr. Helen P. Wafriner. 
supentsor of foreignJerfj^uai*es for the State Depart^ 
iKent EdufisXforure^pond% to some of the more 
promnen: of these questions to injorm teachers, guid-^ 
ance counselors, administrators, and other interested 
indivuiMds on this aspect of the curriculum. 

Q, Are enrollments in foreign languages really down 
in the high schools? 

A. Contran^ to stories which have appeared in re- 
cent months in newspapers and to much heaiBay, the 
perceniaue ot students c^irolled in foreign language 
^classes in Vir52inia high schools has remained reason- 
ably constant ^during ^the last 11 years. The foUowitig 
statistics for grades 8-12 indicate this fact. 

NUMBER. PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES 





Number 


Percentax* 
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Of Studcots 


Of Stud»n»s , 


1963-64 ' . 


92.456 


29 ' 


1964-65 


92.723 


/ . 27 


1065-66 


97.664 


28 


1966-67 


104.333 


29 


1967-6S 


1 1 1 .039 


30 


I96S-69 


119.226 


31. 


1969-70 


118.525 


30 


1970-71 


116.123 


28 


1971-72 


1 17.896 


30 


iy7:.73 


1 13.731 


28 


1973-74 


112.159 


28 
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The percentage of students ramies from 27 to 31 
Aith ih: ht^zh in 1968-6^^. Since that time it has fluc- 
tuated b"j* has never dropped more than three per- 
'.en^jl pvrais- I do not consider tr-s loss a stgnitkant 
-ne o: u a atter of major concern 

n.i all lanjjuagev follow the satne enrollment 

trends/ - 

\ M, o d -nnitcK' nr.; The foil.: ung table reveals 
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nunAr of public secondary school 

STUDENTS ENROLLED IN CERTAIN 
FOREIGN LANGU.AGES 



Year French SpaDhh Latin German Rt^s^iao 



1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



38.839 

39.339 

43.81"? 

45,691 

47.954 

49.61 1 

47.445- 

44,411 

43.911 

40,140 

38,261 



29.619 
30.333 
32,103 
36.029 
39.802 
46.761 
50.064 
51.481 
54.132 
53.846 
53,495 



20,994 
18,832 
17.658 
17,061 
1 6,429 
14,893 
12.867 
11.737 
.10.831 
10.184 
9.902 



2,499 

3.724 

3.748 

5.213 

6,296 

7.179 

7.575 

8.012 

8.496* 

8.883 

9.264 



French enrolled the largest number of students m 
1968-69. but since that time has lost more than -0 '| 
percent of that total? In 1973-74 enrollment totaled | 
slightly more than 38.000 students. On the other | 
hand. Spanish grew constantly during the 11 -year pe- 
riod until it tapered off in 1973-74. The l(5ss of a few 
hundred students from the previous year does not indi- 
cate a peiccntacc loss in Spanish, for the total high 
school population also declined slightly. German has 
grown rapidly, gaining at least 300 students almost 

every year. u , -t 

Latin has been a matter of great concern in that it 
has lost ground steadily during this period, to 'he ex- 
tent that enrollment has been cut by more than half. 
It is encouraging to note, however, that this decline 
ceased from 1972-73 to 1973-74. The loss of almost 
300 students between those years must be viewed 
a^amst a declining total school population. Moreover 
the table does fiDt show that Latin ft increasing sig- 
nificantly in some schools There are instances of 
gruwtl^ in this language, but the gocni news is negated 
bv the I'.ss of programs in some schools whose teachers 
retire or t^-^hn and tht course is terminated, usually 
because it i> ditficult to Hnd replacement,- for Rus- 
sian th.Tc aie no obvious patterns m tb.> enrollment 
fmurcs The> arc somewhat erratic, and have never 
exceeded :-•'<•-> -tudent- « 

Q. What's ijiiinu on in the colleges? 

A In 19h:-:-f.'J liian\ US colkgcs and unr-ersittes 
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underwirnt a major curriculum reform which led to the 
oniis5>ion or rclaxution nf rcfquuemculi within degree 
pri ^iiramsl Subsequently the study uf a foreign Ifin- 
ei: j;e was no lonwT.T mandatory for students in certain 
pr v/rim- Tlic tmaicdiate res?.:!: wa^i a loss of students, 
la wJiie ifistanccs the los^ u i> as much as 50 percent 
of enr olment E\ent«all;., however, students began 
to rcjurn to foreign langua^ge classes of their own ac- 
cord. Some departments have recovered a large num- 
b^r of the lost students, although most are not back 
to the level where they were before the degree require- 
ment changes took place. Current information for 
Virginia colleges and universities, including community 
colleges, indicates that enrollments are increasing in 
approxmiatcly one third of the institutions and are 
stable in another third; 

While on the subject of requirements, a word should 
be said about tt]e college foreign language entrance 
requirements becausv* there is fhuch confusion between 
these and the degree language rdjuirements Many 
people are of the opinion that the colleges do not value 
languages because they no longer require freshmen to J 
have a high school foreign language background. Cur-/ 
rent information reveals that approximately half of the . 
four-year schools do have a requirement. Many of 
those which do not. advise previous study in this area. 
It should also be noted that many colleges which do 
not now require foreign language, study never did. 

Another factor related to this point is that many col- 
leges arc scrambling to enroll students to fill dormi- 
tories and classrooms. When this happens many re- 
quirements tend to be relaxed and soitielimes even 
ignored. They are moving in this direction and there 

. probably will be continued relaxation gf both degree 
and entrance requirements, but this does not mean that 
the colleges do not value foreign language study. 

The requirement changes resulted in needed cur- 
riculum and methods reform at the college level More 
emphasis is-being placed on conversation, and the con- 
tcn^|E--ofn*4asses is more diverse than previously. These 
changesl plus the removed psychological barrier that 
rigid reqqj/cn^fcnts impose, have led to better motivated 

^students, according to many college foreign language 
instructors. I 

Q. Then why is there so much bad news concerning 
foreign langmge programs? 

A. It seems that '^bad news** is always more sensa* 
lionul than good news A recent article irt a Virginia 
new;,p3per devoted the first two columns to the negatrve 
s:Je .-f 3 recent foreign language statistical report Only 
scleral paraj^raphs of the last two columns analyzed 



some of the positive conclusions. ^ 

Also, in some of our larger school systems which 
once had respected foreign language prognrms there 
has been a sharp decrease in the number of students 
taking languages. This is due to the mo\emeni of many 
of the academically motivated students to the suburbv 
and to the priorities for basic programs such as readtngf 
and vocational subjects. Both of these developments 
tend to be detrimental to electives. including lan- 
guagev.Wht-n this happens in a major city which once 
had an extensive foreign language program: many per- 
sons unknowingly think that tlic development is repre- 
sentative of all school divisions. The language prograrp 
might be stable or growing in adjacent Realities. • 

A third factor which has attracted much attention is 
the rapid loss of students in French. .As recently as 
I96S-69. French was our most popular foreign lan- 
guage I am convinced that many people believe that 
all foreign languages arc going the way of French or. 
indeed, of Latin. I reiterate emphatically, in the high 
schools wc have lost only three percent of our students. 
The essential* changes have taken place in the shift of 
potential French and Latin stu^lents to Spaniiih and 
German. 

Even many foreign language teachers are not fully 
informed^Concerning enrollment trends and requirement 
changes. My oftice has spent much energy during the 
last year or so trying to clear up the confusion among 
our own teachers so that they can assist counsellors in 
advising students knowledgeably and m helping to keep 
guidance counselors and administrators better informed. 

Q. What do you think is the outlook for the role of 
foreign Ijnguage*^ in the curriculum a few years from 

now? 

A. I feel fairiy cnmfident that languages will receive 
greater support from the public^ particulariy from the 
businevs sector Last fall I heard two speeches by 
leaders from outside of our own ticid who corraborated 
this projection The lieuter\ant governor of Indiana 
predicted that wuhm 10 years it wciuld be difficult to 
secure many jobs in industries .doingi business abroad 
without the knowledge of anoth|fr lariguage. The vice 
president ofMme of the nation's largest pharmaceutical 
firms appro|^hed the matter from a ditferent point of 
view He indicated that the growing spirit of na- 
tionalism in many countries has. caustd tlie business 
interests in some of them to negotiate in their own 
larvj^uage.. i 

In other^\ordv. now that the dollar |joes not speak 
quite as hurdiv as it used to. neuh^r t| our bnguage 
as universally accepted. This gentlemanlj mdicated that^ 



among the top executives of his company, 20 languages 
are spoken, and he felt that this competency )iad as- 
sisted them in rising to the top. He* also said that his 
company conducted^ business in IJi^coun tries in which 
m dilferent languages are spokenXlk* information 
provided bv these t^Ao leaders is related to many similar 
developments that 1 see here in Viriiiuiu that give me 
confidence in our*future. 

The business sector is not the only encouraging- 
source. More Americans are traveling abroad each 
yt;ar. and there is growing interest among them to be 
able to communicate in other languages. This accounts 
to a larsc degree for thc'risin^ popularity of adult 
education ^conversation courses, in foreign languages 
sponsored by colleges, public schooh. and other insti- - 
tution> and commercial establishments. 

We have already made great strides -toward greatcj^ 
"acceptance of languages other than. English in our 
own country. Anyone who has traveled recently 
knows of the popularity of Spanish in' various ^sections 
of 'this country. The United Stales has the fourth 
largest Spanish-speaking population in the world. Many 
public establishments now provide designations and 
services in Spanish as well as English. A S Su- 
preme Coifrt ruling of January 1974 requires' special 
instruction for students in our schools 'who do not 
speak English. We have finally begun to recognize and 
respect other tultures and languages. In Virginia, 
courses in English As a Second Language ^rc growing 
in size and number, and plans arc being midc for the 
first bilingual progwrn in Spanish and Enllish to be 
initiated next year in Arlington bounty \ 

Art^ther source of encouragement js *f improve* 
sntni in the quality of instruction in foreignjlanguages. 
I thmk the teachers in our foreign language ||:lassrooms 
today are the beit^ that education in the Uf|ted States 
has ever been privileged to enjoy. Better proficiency 
in the language and first-hand acquainyjnce with the 
cultures represented contribute to belter instruction. If 
we can improve the methods of instruc'lion to a degree 
comparable to what has happenc^d in these other areas. 
I fc^l that the quality of our programs will improve 
immeasurably. Attractive and effective ^Instruction 

draws students. 

Although Latin is not a spoken language there seems 
10 be much cause for encouragement in the growth of 
miiny individual programs in both high schools and 
*cbUcges If we can secure enough leathers to fill the 
\ucaacies. th^ downward trend in enrollment in this 
la.ii;u jce will probably be reversed. In spite of the 
cm^an curricular focus on the basics and nn voca< 
ijMivjl subjects, there does seem lo be some efforts to 
return to the classics 



Q. What advice should be given students concern- 
ing enrolling in foreign language classes? ' 

A. We believe thai teachers, guidance counselors, 
and administrators should keep thefnselvcs well in- 
formed concerning such develt»hients as those I have 
described so thaLthev can advise students wisely. Un- 
fortunately, nwny who have heard only the bad news 
have sometimes made statements 'which perhaps do not 
IcaVe the students ^^ith an objective .attitude toward 
enrolling because they give the impression that lan- 
guages-arc not important any more. This is not trui^. 

There are many reasons for studying a language. It 
is first and foremost a means of human communication* 
To be able to communicate, if only with a few words, ^ 
opens up opportunities and brings fulfillment that c-ould 
not otherwise be enjoyed. Greater insight into ones 
own language is gained, and a new n>eans is provided 
forihe acceptance and appreciiition ot other cultures* 

And let us nM forget what, the lieutenant governor 
and the phafniaceulical company vice president had to 
>ay. There will very prpbaWy be growing alliances be- 
tween foreign languages and many careers. In the past 
we have thought^ of t4iem as leading primarily into 
teaching, but this is changing. Comtnunication is es- 
sential to every profession. If professional pursuits, 
whatever thev are. cross a linguistic boundary, know!- 
edi^e of the languages on each side of that boundary*i$ 
hetpful or perhaps essential There is an old sayiitg 
that if you want to buv a product you can do it io your 
own language, but if you want to sell something you 
had better be able to speak the other fellow^s lan- 
guage. It feems to me thaf as we arc now in a less 
privileged jeonomic position in the world we are going 
to have to use any advantage we can in order to be 
etimpetitivc Language is one of those advantages. 

I would like to point out that Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and Slate University has an excellent program 
in Cierman for students studying architecture It has 
grown from a handful of students at the time of its 
beginning about five years ago to a fulMime professor's 
responsibility at the present time and it is not required. 
The objective is to give these students basic com- 
munication skills with special emphasis pn architec- 
tural terminoloey. Most of the classroom topics and 
projects are architecturally related. It is an excitmg 
program. We are fortunate that one of our Virgima 
;chools pioneered in this development Other schools 
are 'beginning to follow suit with similar mterdiscipli- 
nary endeavors There is no better language --relevance ' 



nary enucavors i ncic *u' 1-^.^**.. >. 
.than a program such a^ this oilers 



Q. How should students decide which language to 

^'^fA^cout-.^ there is alwa>s the question: what 



, language will aii individual need? Most students of 
high school or college age tJo not know. It does not 
matter at allVhat they take* 1 think. If they have a 
bast^ in one language it is much easier to begin another 
U a later time. 

A btisic tenet in the philosophy of our foreigti lan- 
guage curriculum guide. Foreign Languages and For- 
eign Language Learning in Virginia, is that every high 
school student should be allowed to take aN^oreign 
languJge if he or she wishers to and everyone should 
be informed about the advanta^jes^of doing so. If 
proficiency in communicating is the student's objective 
it will take him a number of years to achieve it.^ Others, 
can profit from even a year s study. We believe that 
this is especially important for the students not going 
to college. They can get linguistic and humanistic per- 
spectives through this n\eans that are not available in 
other classes. > / 

College students^ should be informed about the 

growing opportunities to use languages in other careers^ 
In these days of vigorous job competition, transfor- 
mation! and obsolescence, it pays to have as many, 
options going for >ou as possible. TIil^ knowledge of a 
language is an advantageous option. At the same time, 
students should be advised* that the knowledge of lan- 
guage without a pfmjary skill leads almost exclusively 
to the teaching profession. That is fine if they have 

decided upon teaching as d career. Even jthen, how- 

j!ver, they should pursue at least two teaching fields— 
an<*th^ language or another discipline^ — so as to have 
greater employment opportunities. 

Q. Lang&«fe progroim used to be based on the 
study of grsmmar and literature without too much 
emphasis on the practical, communication j>kills which 
you have been describing* Are they still this way or 
have they changed t^ prepare students to be able to 
use the language to sptsji 4>r even to read with ease? 

A. Individual teachers are found all along, the con- 
tmuum. from those who stress onipjthe mech 
if at the college level, literature, to those wh^e stu- 
dents Use the laniiuage extensively ant][ can communi- 
cate quite well The majoHty of teachers have accepted 
the philosophy of teaching the four :s\ills— listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. When .they sometimes 
do nrif or do not do well what they espouse, it is 
u^uafiiv because it\ easier to teach a> they were taught; 
and that too often was the old eratnniar literature sys- 
tern, fven for Sunie of the younirer teachers 1 here 
le tll^» In tuA a dik.iiotumv between the old and the new 
vV'Jenis It one i tvinii; to Iv able to reaJ literature 
v.iih ra^c and pie eatie. the oral skill, h ivc to be 
pre.e*iF tt> piOM'Je the basis, nl he revise reaJuie, b"ec*-»nKs 
l iHi ni »as trans! if M!v Thjt is whv 5»^^^e^^. peufjle trained 




by the old system have actually done any reading of 
the foreign language once they have left the classes. 
The process is too tedious. In fact, is tio^ even 
reading. On the other hand, if the student is able to 
speak well, he or she has to xi^ granimar accurately, 
but it has to be functional, not an imellectual exercise. 

Wahave made a lot of progress in^ methodology. My 
colleagues and I obser\e classes in^ which sti^tenfi are 
speaking the language well for the e^rience ^ they 
have had and rhey are enjoying doing it.oDn th<? other 
hand, in some classes grammar analysis and laborious 
translation still prevail. I will admit thay we go out of 
those classes very disheartened. We are^orkin^ln the 
classrooms as counselors *.vith the *l^Schers, we con-^ 
*^uct or organize training programs, and we work 
closely with rhe college people preparing .pew teachers 
to try to overcome apd prevent these probletns and to 
accelerate the progress in the quality of tey:hing. 

Q. What particular challenges face the foreign Ian* 
guage teacher today? 

A. I think one which is always present is the need 
to do the job better and more effectively. This is par- 
ticularly true when we have a greater diversity df 
motivation and intellectual backgrounds in our clasfes. 
\ ^Another w*hich I think is espeCfally timely now is tfeat 
of helping to set the record straight concerning the»rdlc * 
of foreign languages in our schools, our culture, and 
in the world. 

Specifically. language teachers need to engage their 
. students in activities which are both constructive and 
which let the rest of student body, the faculty, and 
even the locality know that things are happening in the 
foreign language department- x — ^ 

Another* aspect of foreign language ft3achin^ which 
bears reexamination is the role of the texit^ok. A text- 
book is intended to be used as a guide* But t.oo many 
of us allow it to take over as teacher. We must cease 
conveying the notion* that a language exists only be- 
een the covers of a book. .A language can be an 
exciting, dynamic, rewarding aspect of every indi- 
vidual's life. 

Latin teachers arc m the midst of a revolutrbn of 
styles. The change resolves around the use of more 
oral Latin in the clas^roorn. not to create speakers of 
Latin because th? ' Will o^iecnve •^f th^ language is 
primarily the abffity ! » rerjd it. but develop the 
reading skill more ri^ly I? also lends a measure of 
excitement and in<(nyjj^ n \* the classes Those teach- 
ers uho havc maoe lUi-^ vhiUge u^uaH. hj*.e halted 
the l«»'S t J stujent. and m» re often ha^* ** increased the 
class si^c Xhj< '.».h>>» j:e r?eh:ini: to ^araet s?udents 
Wi»uld J"-» vvrll |m c\,.ir,jine f^i^- n.^ n«jf::r-,Hls in this 
t^eld m 
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